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she clasped her darling son closely to her 
heart, and again and again, did he relate 
to her his adventures, and his firm resolve. 


tears. A servant came to tell her that for 
an hour. they had sought for Charles all 
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THE FIRM RESOLVE, 


OR, ALL FOR THE BEST. 


Robert Williams, when small, was an 
interesting boy, and happy was he, when 
upon his father’s or mother’s knee, hear- 
ing them relate some little story. His 
d, [father was a sea-captain, and lived a few 
: miles from the city, and the voyage which 

he had just completed was his favorite top- 
ic of conversation when at home, and Rob- 
ert loved dearly to have his father relate 
his adventures, and narrow escapes, both 
omsea and land. He loved to hear his 
father describe the beautiful places he had 
seen, the inhabitants, and their manner of 
living. 
Robert often wished he could see for- 
tign lands, and from hearing his ,father 
alk so much about them, he naturally 
imbibed an earnest desire to go abroad 
won the waters. Years passed on, and 
at the ageof fourteen, he told his mother 
(his father being’ far away from home,) 
that he would go to sea. She at first 
thought it was only a sudden wish, and 
hoped it might soon pass by, but day after 
tay he persisted in his determination to 
g0 in a vessel, which was then laying at 
one of the wharves in thecity. His moth- 
et tried to reason with him, and told him 
he must wait until his father returned, but 
twas of no use—he would go. 

How many boys and girls there are, 
who cannot hear to the advice of their pa- 
tents, but think they know full as much 
y: % they, and when they are denied by 

cir parents, will exclaim as did Robert, 
¢! will.” 

His mother was firm, and as the time 
‘pproached for the vessel to sail, his de- 
ite became stronger and stronger, and in 
spite of the earnest entreaties of his moth- 
t, he arose one morning, before any one 
"a8 stirring, packed up a few things, tied 
‘em up in his handkerchief, and creeping 
woftly out of the house, walked quickly 
‘own the road, not daring to look back, 
“st he should see his dear mother looking 
ter him. 

: He arrived in the city about noon, and 
t once went in pursuit of the vessel. 

hart after wharf did he search, and 
, -¢ repeated inquiries, but to no purpose. 

'@ vessel could not be found. Anxious- 
y did he walk up and down each wharf, 
til night, when the thought entered his 
a eed for the first time, ‘ where shall I stay 

“night if I do not find it?” 
He had no money wherewith to get a 
dging. He dared not go to his relations 
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lest they should inquire why he was there 
alone. Not knowing whither to direct his 
steps, he sat down upon an anchor laying 
upon one of the wharves. His mind was 
disturbed, for he thought of the anxiety 
of his mother when she learned the action 
of her son. He knew he had done wrong, 
and could not retain his feelings, so he 
burst into tears. Ah, those were the tears 
of repentance, and deeply did he feel his 
guilt. 

The sun had sunk into the horizon, and 
the lamplighter had begun to light the 
street lamps. Again he asked himself, 
‘What shall I do?’ and conscience an- 
swered, “Go to your uncle’s, confess your 
fault, ask his hospitality for the night, and 
go home again to your anxious and weep- 
ing mother, ask her forgiveness, and try 
and make her happy hereafter by your 
good behaviour.” He then arose, and 
wended his way to his uncle’s house. He 
rang the bell, and on entering, sure enough 
they were surprised to see him at that 
hour, and alone. But he explained to 
them his desire, his disappointment, and 
his repentance. They were glad he acted 
so nobly, and kindly forgave him; but he 
did not sleep a great deal that night, for he 
thought of the sleepless night his mother 
was passing, all owing to his folly. He 
wept often during that night, and firmly 
did he resolve not to disobey his mother 
hereafter in any manner, and always take 
her good advice. He thought within him- 
self, “‘ Now if I had found the vessel, and 
had started last night, how much worse I 
should have felt, knowing that I could not 
return to my mather.” Surely all was for 
the best. 

The breakfast bell now rang, and on en- 
tering the room, he felt differently than 
ever before, for now he felt guilty and 
ashamed. Before, he would come skip- 
ping in, but now he hung his head and 
felt sad. After breakfast, his uncle offer- 
ed him money, so that he might be able to 
ride home, but no, he could not take it; 
he had rather walk home, as he came. 

In the afternoon, he hove in sight of his 
own dearly beloved home. It looked dif- 
ferently now than ever before. His heart 
beat faster and faster as he neared the 
house. Before he entered, he looked in 
the windows to see ifhe could see his moth- 
er, but he could not. He tried the door ; 
it yielded to his touch, and he entered, but 
no one was near, and he heard no footstep. 
Softly he crept up stairs, and in her cham- 
ber sat his mother sewing. The moment 


he saw her she saw him, and overjoyed, 





She then told him how sadly she had 
felt, yet she hoped he would repent and 
return, and she had prayed that such 
might be the case. He obtained her for- 
giveness, and resolved never to give his 
mother cause for such grief again as long 
as he lived. This resolve he firmly kept, 
and to this day, as he relates the circum- 
stance, he cannot but exclaim, it was “ all 
for the best.” —3. H. B. [ Reaper. 








Narrative. 


THE LITTLE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 


This story is founded upon fact. In 
London, on the lst of May, 17—, the 
Countess of Belville and her son, aged 11 
years, was sitting in a magnificent saloon, 
at the head of a long table; around this 
table, filled with cakes, sugar plums, &c., 
fifty littlé chimney sweeps were seated, 
with clean hands and faces, and with joy- 
ful hearts, singing, 








“Sweep ho! sweep ho! 
From the bottom to the top.” 

You are astonished, perhaps, my little 
friends, to see these little chimney sweeps 
at the table of so great a lady, and in such 
a beautiful room. I am going to tell you 
how this happened. 

Some years before this anniversary day, 
Lady Belville had a son about five years 
old. She was a widow, and this little 
boy was her only child. Upon her little 
Charles she had placed all her affection, 
and this little child had become the sole 
object of her thoughts and her cares. The 
great desire of the heart of the Countess 
was, that her son should become pious,— 
truly converted to the Lord. She prayed 
without ceasing, that God would touch the 
heart of her child, and turn it towards him. 
The more she prayed, and the more pains 
she took, the farther he seemed removed 
from the good end to which she wished to 
conduct him. He was idle, disobedient 
and wilful; and but little disposed to at- 
tend to the subject of religion. Whenev- 


‘er the Bible was read to him, he became 


weary; thinking of other things, turning 
upon his seat, and gazing at the furniture 
of the room. When she required him to 
repeat his morning prayers, he said he 
wanted his breakfast first; and in the 
evening, that he was too sleepy, and wish- 
ed to go to bed. He had no desire to be 
more wise, and he had no wish to ask of 
God to ‘teach him, and his mother could 
never be satisfied that he ever prayed from 
the abundance of the heart. She prayed 
often herself, and she greatly desired that 
her son should pray also. In the hope of 
encouraging him, she composed some pray- 
ers for him to recite each night ; but Charles 
would never learn but one of them ; after 
saying which he would quickly say ‘Amen,’ 
and go to bed. ‘Lord, convert me— 
change my heart, teach me to love thee, 
and to love my brethren, as Jesus Christ 
loved us. Amen.’ The poor mother 
wept much, and prayed more; but we 
must say that she failed to correct him. 

Her weakness emboldened Charles to 
disobedience, and he every day became 
more wicked. Lady B. seeing that her 
son changed not, began to doubt of the 
promises of God, and to her eyes he seem- 
ed to fail in his. word, for he had said in 
many passages of the Bible, ‘‘ Call upon 
me and I will answer.” 

One day as usual, she was plunged in 











about the house without finding him; that 
the outer gate had been kept fastened, and 
that the child had been all the morning 
amusing himself alone in the garden. 

You can imagine the anxiety of his moth- 
er; she ran through the house, the garden, 
the neighborhood—but no person could 
give her any news of her son. She sent 
her servants to seek him through all the 
streets of the city. She sent notices to 
the authorities; she published in all the * 
papers the disappearance of her child, and 
offered a large reward to those who would 
give her tidings of him. 

Twenty different persons came within a 
few days to bring her intelligence of sev- 
eral children they had seen; but no one 
brought her any satisfactory information. 
One had seen a child resembling the de- 
scription given of him, who departed in a 
post-chaise; another had seen a person 
weeping in the streets, and asking for his 
mother ; a third pretended to have seen a 
little boy of the same age, clothed exactly 
in the same manner, amusing himself alone, 
casting stones into the water, upon the 
bank of a river, and he affirmed, that hav- 
ing passed a few moments afterward, he 
was not to be seen. 

This last recital, either that it was more 
frightful, or the portrait given of the child 
had more resemblance to Charles, made a 
deep impression on the mind of the mother, 
who no longer doubted that it was her 
son, and that he had been drowned. She 
had, moreover, reason to believe it, as she 
learned, not long after, that the body of a 
child had been found upon the river, and 
buried ina little hamlet three leagues from 
the city. This time well persuaded of the 
death of her son, the poor mother thought 
of nothing but to raise a tombstone to his 
memory, and to go there and weep, and 
pray to God to console her. She would 
have wished to persuade herself that her 
child was not very wicked ; and to believe 
that he had at least some good qualities to 
redeem his defects. She tried to remem- 
ber one time in his life when the little 
Charles had uttered one prayer from the 
heart; she repeated to herself that which 
she had taught him; but alas! what came 
to the remembrance of the poor mother, 
was always the recollection of his disobe- 
dience to the orders of his mother, his im- 
patience during her serious reading, and 
his weariness during prayer. Oh! if the 
little Charles could have known how much 
grief he afterwards caused to his mother, 
how he would have wept! Perhaps he 
would not have been so wicked and disobe- 
dient. But to console herself, Lady B. 
wished to have before her eyes the sweet- 
est recollection that remained to her of 
Charles; she caused to be sculptured upon 
a tomb a young child kneeling, and had 
inscribed upon the black marble this pray- 
er: ‘Lord, convert me; change my heart, 
and teach me to love thee and to love my 
brethren as Jesus Christ loved us. Amen.’ 

Now one year, two years, three years 
passed away, without bringing any solace 
to the grief of the Countess; her only 
happiness upon this earth (next to her re- 
ligious duties,) was, whenever she met a 
child of the age that Charles would have 
been had he lived, to say to herself, that 
perhaps it might be her son, and that she 
was falsely persuaded of his death. She 
approached every such child, and exam- 
ined him with care, and questioned him 
with eager curiosity, and always ended by 
discovering with sorrow that the child was 
not her son! . 
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One day, on returning from the country 
(where she had been passing some weeks) 
unexpected by her domestics, who were 
occupied in cleaning the apartments, she 
saw with surprise, on entering the saloon, 
a little chimney sweep leaning against the 
jam. He was very sorrowful; and in 
spite of the soot which covered his face, 
might be seen his white skin, and his ex- 
treme thinness. His head rested upon his 
breast—the poor child was weeping, and 
large tears rolled down his cheeks, leav- 
ing white traces upon his dark face. 

‘What is the matter, child!’ said the 
Countess. 

‘Nothing, madam—it is nothing. We 
are come to sweep your chimney. My 
master is upon the roof; he is coming 
down.’ 

‘ But why do you weep ?” 

‘It is because,’ trying to restrain his 
tears, it is because 4 

‘Take courage my boy,’ said the good 
lady; ‘ tell me thy troubles.’ 

‘It is because my master will beat me 
again.’ 

‘Again, you say; does he beat you 
often ?’ 

‘Almost every day, madam.’ 

‘And for what?’ : 

* Because I don’t earn money enough. 
When I return at night; after having cried 
out all the day without having obtained 
any work, he says I have been idle; but I 
assure you, madam, it is not my fault; I 
cry out as loud as I can, and nobody calls 
me; I can’t force people to let me sweep 
their chimneys,’ 

‘But, then, every day does not pass 
without work, and then thy master does 
not whip thee,’ said the Countess. 

‘Well, madam, then he says to me, 
that I don’t climb fast enough; that I do 
not scrape hard enough; and when I come 
* down he strikes me again; and all the 
time I do all that I can. More than once 
I have run the risk of falling; yesterday I 
hurt my leg; you see, madam, my panta- 
loons are worn through to the knees,’ and 
the poor boy wept bitterly. 

* But then when you work better?’ said 
the good lady. 

‘Oh! when I work better he is content 
to scold me.’ 

‘And how much do you gain each day ?” 

‘Nothing, only he gives me my food; 
but so little that very often I go to my bed 
- hungry.’ 

‘Ah! well, I will speak to thy master.’ 

‘Ah no, madam, he will beat me more 
yet. I complain to nobody, but in the 
evening to . 

*To whom.’ 

‘To God.’ 

‘And what do you say to him?’ 

‘I ask him to take me back to my 
mother.’ 

* Thou hast, then, a mother ?” 

‘Oh! yes. And a very good mother; 
if I could go to her I should not be so 
unhappy.’ F 

* Do you know where she lives ?” 

‘No: I recollect only the house, the 
garden. See! see! madam, it was like 
this; the trees of the garden were seen 
through the windows of the saloon, as you 
see those poplars in front; the chimney 
was on the right hand like this; the door 
in front, and my mother was like you, only 
she was handsome, and was not dressed in 
black as you are.’ 

These words overcame Lady B.; a shiv- 
ering ran through her frame; her hands 
trembled; she could scarcely stand upon 
her feet ; she sank upon the sofa, and tak- 
ing the boy by one hand, she drew him 
near to her, and continued the conversa- 
tion. 

‘And has the Lord never answered you, 
my child?’ 

‘Sure! and why?’ 

‘ Because he has said so in his word.’ 

* You have confidence then, in prayer ?’ 

* Yes, madam, because I have already 
been heard.’ 

‘In what ” 

*I have asked God to make me better, 
and it seems to me that I am not as bad 
as formerly. Now, I do almost all that 
my master tell me; when I can read, I 
read a little in the New Testament, which 
a good gentleman gave me, and I pray 
every day with pleasure.’ 

‘ With pleasure, do you say?’ 

* Yes, with pleasure; above all, when I 
repeat the prayer that my mother taught 
me by heart.’ 

















‘And what is that prayer, tell it me, I 
beseech you.’ 

The child knelt down, joined his hands, 
and shedding some tears, he said with a 
trembling voice : 

‘Lord, convert me, change my heart, 
teach me to love thee, and to love my 
brethren as Jesus Christ loved us. Amen.’ 

‘My child! my child!’ cried the Coun- 
tess, pressing the boy in her arms; ‘ thou 
art my son Charles !’ . 

‘My mother!’ said the child, ‘ where 
is she? It was thus that she used to call 
me, Charles! Charles ?’ 

‘I am thy mother, I tell thee,’ and sobs 
stopped the voices of the mother and the 
child; they both wept, but they were tears 
of joy. The mother wept by the side of 
the child, and exclaimed in the fullness of 
her heart, ‘My God! my God! forgive me 
for having offended thee by my unbelief ; 
pardon me for having doubted thy prom- 
ises ; forgive my impatience. I have pray- 
ed for his conversion, but I was unwilling 
to wait; and yet thou hast heard me and 
answered my prayer. Teach me, O Lord, 
tp confide in thee; teach me to remem- 
ber that thou hearest always; but if thou 
deferrest to answer, it is in order to bless 
the better; but if thou dost not as we 
would wish, it is because thy ways are 
not as our ways,. and thou knowest better 
than we what is forour good. Heneeforth 
I will say, ‘Let thy will not mine, be 
done.’ 

Here the master sweep entered the sa- 
loon, and was much surprised to find his 
apprentice and this great lady both upon 
their knees. She asked him how he had 
become possessor of the child. He an- 
swered that a man, calling himself his fa- 
ther, placed him in his hands for a sum of 
money ; that this man for some time past, 
had been ill at the hospital, and perhaps 
was now dead. 

Lady Belville now hastened to the hos- 
pital, and found a dying man, who con- 
fessed to her that about three years since 
he had stolen a child who was jumping 
over a garden wall; and that he commit- 
ted this crime in the hope of gaining some 
money, by letting him out as a chimney- 
sweep to one of his vocation. Lady B., was 
too happy at this moment to reproach him, 
and thinking that God had permitted this 
event inorder that Charles might be plac- 
ed in circumstances more favorable for the 
good of his soul, freely pardoned the un- 
happy man, and she saw him die, in the 
hope that God had pardoned also. 

From this time Charles was the joy of 
his mother: and she to perpetuate this 
event in the history, assembled every year, 
on the first of May, (the day on which she 
found her son,) a large number of the 
sweeps of his age, to give them an enter- 
tainment, and to relate the history of 
Charles, to teach them that God always 
hears our prayers, and answers them, but 
oftentimes in a manner that we do not ex- 
pect. 

















Biography. 








ORIGINAL. 


ELEANOR OF CASTILE. 
Queen of Edward the First. 


BORN 1242—-preEp 1290. 


Eleanor was the daughter of Ferdinand 
the Third, King of Castile, and Joanna, 
Countess of Ponthieu. She had just 
reached her eleventh year, when she was 
demanded in marriage by Henry the Third, 
King of England, for. his eldest son, Prince 
Edward, then fifteen years of age. The 
The consent of the parties most interested 
was readily obtained, “and it was agreed 
that Prince Edward should proceed with 
his mother, Eleanor of Provence, to Bur- 
gos, the capital of Old Castile,-in order to 
be united to his almost infant bride.” 

A constant scene of festivity followed 
their arrival, and the Queen was so de- 
lighted with her visit, that she remained 
at Burgos until the summer of the follow- 
ing year, when she returned to her home, 
accompanied by her son and his youthful 
bride. 

In consequence of ‘their extreme youth, 
it was not until several years after their 
espousals, that Edward was allowed to 
consummate his marriage. 

Edward was soon after this, for many 
months, engaged in assisting his father in 
quelling the disturbance which arose be- 





tween Henry and his barons. Edward 
left Eleanor a mere child; when they next 
met, she came before him, a bright vision 
of loveliness, in the full bloom and beau- 
ty of womanhood. Eleamor’s countenance 
is said to have been on@ most angelic 
beauty, ‘* breathing eloquently of that fem- 
enine softness of character and purity of 
heart,’”’ which were characteristic of her. 

Edward had, since they parted, won for 
himself brilliant laurels; he already bore 
the reputation of an accomplished warrior, 
and he now stood before her as the restorer 
of his father’s rights—the gallant victor of 
Eversham !” 

Eleanor had been married about four 
years, when Edward expressed his deter- 
mination to take up the cross, and, with 
the aid of Louis of France, frequently call- 
ed St. Louis, to make a grand effort to 
forever expel the infidels from the Holy 
Land. This was a perilous undertaking, 
one which threatened danger and death in 
various forms, yet so devoted was Eleanor 
to her husband, that she resolved to accom- 
pany him. In vain did her friends attempt 
to dissuade her from thus doing ; her re- 
ply was, “ Nothing ought to part those 
whom God has joined, and the way from 
Syria to Heaven is as near, if not nearer, 
as from England, or from my native Cas- 
tile.” 

The principal charm of Eleanor’s char- 
acter, ‘‘ was that all-absorbing devotion, 
which losing sight of all selfish considera- 
tions, led her on every occasion to prefer 
death to a separation from the object of 
her love.” 

Wherever went Edward, evenif to dan- 
ger and death, by his side was the litter 
of his beloved bride, whose sweet smile 
cheered him in prosperity or adversity. 

The very name of Edward, struck ter- 
ror to the hearts of many of the Saracens, 
and various means were resorted to by 
them to take his life. At one time, he was 
wounded by an assassin “‘ who pretended 
that he came from the Emir of Joppa, who 
was anxious to become a convert to the 
Christian faith. As the king was read- 
ing the letter which the man brought, the 
latter made a sudden plunge at Edward’s 
heart, with a poisoned pginard. Edward 
started, caught his arm, and in a moment 
laid him dead at his feet, but in the strug- 
gle, the prince received a wound in his 
forehead, also in his arm. The wounds at 
first appeared trifling, but it was not long 
before very unfavorable appearances pre- 
sented themselves, and his life was in great 
danger, as it was now ascertained that the 
knife with which the wounds had been in- 
flicted, was poisoned. It is said that El- 
eanor saved the life of her husband by 
sucking the wounds, and they were soon 
after healed. This is a very romantic 
story, and its truth has been doubted by 
some, although the same authority is re- 
ceived and relied upon for many other in- 
cidents in history. In 1290, the unsettled 
state of affairs in Scotland, obliged Ed- 
ward to hasten to that country. He had 
scarcely reached the borders, when he was 
overtaken by a messenger, who told him 
that his beloved Queen was taken danger- 
ously ill at Herdely, in Lincolnshire. For- 
getting all ambitious dictates in the fear 
of losing one so very dear to him, Edward 
with all speed returned to Hurdely. But 
alas! his faithful, his beloved Eleanor, had 
breathed her last ere he arrived. The 
grief of Edward was violent in the ex- 
treme, and in every way possible he man- 
ifested his love and his regret for the de- 
parted, by the honors which he caused to 
be paid to her remains. 

Eleanor was a loss to the nation, for 
says Walsingham, “‘ She was the column 
and pillar of the whole realm ; for she was 
ever ready to relieve every man’s grief that 
sustained wrong, and to make those friends 
who were at discord.”” Queen Eleanor 
died on the 29th of November, 1290, in 
the 47th year of her age. She was the 
affectionate consort of Edward for more 
than thirty years. EsTELLE. 











Benevolence. 





THE RAG-BAG. 
BY ALMIRA AUGUSTA. 
Margaret of Manchester, England, was 
a being formed rather to win the heart 
than to attract the eye. The great object 
of her ambition was to render herself wor- 





| thy of the esteem and friendship of one, 
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who above all others, she thought would 
bear the severe test of time and reason, a 
faithful and devoted heart, whose kindred 
spirit seemed identified with her very ex. 
istence. 

To realize her hopes, Margaret was 
obliged to brave the storm of her father’s 
displeasure. Upon the eve of her mar. 
riage with a man of mean condition, he 
struck her name from the family registey 
—poverty being in his esteem, but anoth. 
er term for guilt. 

Prosperity often deprives a man of his 
right senses, and renders him unmindfyl 
of the mutability of fortune. Humay 
life destined to be a scene of revolution, ig 
ever on the march, and he, who, with looks 
of scorn and contempt, passes unheeded 
the suppliant, pleading, in the name of 
heaven, pity for his forlorn condition, doth 
not know but the unseen hand is Writing 
at that very instant an exchange of conii- 
tion. 

When the rainbow coloring with whic 
the brilliant fancy of Margaret had tinted 
the idol of her heart, and her cottage hom: 
disappeared before the shadows and defor. 
mities of real life, she was doomed to draw 
—ah! too frequently, a striking contrast 
between her past and present lot; she was 
yet happy in the affection of her husbani 
and the bounding joy of her little chil. 
dren. 

Eight years passed away. Margarets 
husband, anxious to better his fortun, 
embarked with his little all for America, 
Scarcely had they become comfortably sit- 
uated in their new home, when by a my- 
terious providence, she was deprived of her 
husband by death. This was a sever 
stroke to Margaret. A stranger ina 
strange land, with six helpless children, 
the youngest three weeks old, without the 
means to provide for their subsistence, or 
a friend to whom she could apply in her 
extremity, her first thought was to flyto 
her father. Sure of success, she wrote to 
her parents, imploring them to pardon her 
offence, and compassionate her case for 
the sake of her innocent babes; but her 
repeated appeals were unheeded. Inhe 
extreme distress she applied to an opulent 
lady in Broadway. 

‘For heaven’s sake, woman, do you 
think I can find work for everybody? I've 
got more seamstresses now on hand than! 
can employ ; but I’ll tell you what, if you 
are really in want, just take this bag of 
rags out of my sight; it has been a nu: 
sance to me this many a week, and I'll 
bound you can earn a penny or two by it. 

Margaret looked uncertain what to do 

‘Take it,’ repeated the lady in a mor 
authoritative tone; you are welcome to al 
you get by it.’ . 

The singularity, agitation and disor 
derly dress of the woman, led Margaret to 
suspect her sanity; but when the com 
mand was repeated, she drew the bag 
rags from its hiding place, and with the 
assistance of her eldest boy, managed 10 
get it home. 

So overcome was Margaret by a sensed 
her degradation, that she sat down up0l 
the bag by the way-side and wept. He 
little boy endeavored to comfort her, ant 
throwing his arms about his mother’s neck 
they mingled their tears together. A! 
this instant, thoughts of the Great Dix 
poser of events in whom she trusted, pis 
ed through her mind—hope brightened 
and with renewed energy she pursued he 
way. 

Her first concern was to examine th 
contents of the bag. Eagerly untying tht 
string, lo! what was her surprise to #2 
it filled with cast off-clothing. Her J 
was indescribable, and falling upon hey 
knees, she poured out her grateful het 
unto God. Separating the rags from tho 


articles which were useful to herself, *% 


sallied forth in search of a purchaser. * 
most despairing of success, she at ™ 
found one who promised to buy all sh 
would bring him. , 

From this moment, the fortune of Mat 
garet was made. She pursued the bus! 
ness with indefatigable industry—clothet 
fed, and educated her children better thi 
many an heir of pride and wealth. *™ 
the proceeds of her income, she purchas 
a small estate in the vicinity of the“ 
which gradually increased in value. ° 
the meantime, Richard and Joseph, he? 
dest sons, were rising in the esteem 0” 
community, and having served an app™ 
ticeship, united in a profitable busin 
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—————— 
Jennie, the eldest» daughter, married well, 
while the youngest, encouraged her to hope 
they will repay their devoted mother fer 
the sacrifices she has made for them. 

Of all the virtues Margaret of Manches- 
fer possessed, none added more brilliancy 








to her character, than the love and respect 
she cherished towards her parents. Their 
unmerited contempt she bore with meek 
submission, and when repeated solicita- 
tions for aid and forgiveness were met by 
silent scorn, her heart melted towards 
them. When the shades of adversity gath- 
ered about them, none felt a deeper inter- 
est than Margaret. Before they were 
aware, she furnished them the means of 
transportation, and in the bosom of her 
family, they have now found a peaceful 
asylum. [N. Y. Recorder. 











Parental. 
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THE WAY TO CONQUER. 


BY PROF. ALDEN. 


Mr. and Mrs. Haven, and their son Le- 
vi, were sitting in the piazza one pleas- 
ant summer evening. While they were at 
tea, a refreshing shower had fallen, and 
caused the drooping plants to hold up their 
heads, and all nature to wear an aspect of 

iar freshness. Mr. and Mrs. Haven 
enjoyed the scene before them very much. 
Levi did not seem to enjoy it at all; he 
sat uneasily in his chair, and looked upon 
the floor, and appeared to be not exactly 
out of humor, but unhappy. Mr. Haven 
saw that something was the matter with 
his boy, and sought to change the current 
of his thoughts and feelings by calling his 
attention to various interesting objects. 
‘levi,’ said he, ‘see how your marigold 
has lifted up its head. Before we went 
into tea, the poor thing was so faint, that 
it hung down its head, and came very near 
lying flat on the ground. Now it holds 
up its head as straight as a soldier. 

Levi looked at the marigold, but made 
no remark in reply to his father, nor did a 
smile rest on his lips. 

‘Have you seen your ducks since the 
shower?’ said Mrs. Haven to her son. 

‘No, ma’am,’ was the reply. He did 
not rise from his seat and come by the side 
of his mother, from whence the ducks were 
in sight. 

‘The water is standing in the hollows 
near their trough, and they are sailing in 
it to their great delight; come and see 
them.’ 

Levi rose at his mother’s bidding, and 
came and stood by her side, and looked to- 
ward the tiny pond on which the little 
ducks were sailing. The old hen, their 
step-mother, did not seem to like their 
sport at all. She called them, but they 
would not obey her. Levi looked at them 
for a little while, and then returned to his 
little chair, and held down his head. 

‘Do you not feel well, my son? said 
Mr. Haven. 

*Ido not know, sir—I am not sick.’ 

‘You do not seem to be very happy.’ 

‘I have not been happy all day.’ 

‘Come to me, and tell the reason.’ 

Levi brought his chair, placed it by the 
side of his father, sat down, and leaned his 
head on his father’s knee. 

‘Now tell me, my dear,’ said Mr. H., 
ina very tender manner, ‘ what has taken 
place to-day that has made you unhappy.’ 

‘Several things,’ said Levi. 

‘Well, begin with the first one, and 
mention them all in order.’ 

‘When I went to school this morning, 
the boys were playing ball, and they would 
not let me play. 

‘Do you know why they did so?” 

‘They did so because Hiram told them 
to. The other boys were all willing I 
should play; but he said I should not, 
and they always let him have his own 
way.’ 

‘Had you done anything to displease 
him?” 

_ ‘No, sir. He always acts so. 
It just to vex me.’ 

“What did you do when he would not 
let you play ? 

_ ‘I did not do anything then. I went 
into the school-house, and I saw his dinner 
basket upside down upon the floor.’ 

‘Did you take it up?” 

* No, sir, I did not touchit. When Hi- 
ram came in and saw his basket on the 
floor, he said I knocked it from the nail on 





He does 





which he hung it; and he made the boys 
believe him, and they would not play with 
me allday. When school was out in the 
afternoon, he struck me.” 

‘ Without any provocation 

Levi was silent., 

‘You have not answered my question.’ 

‘I tried to knock his hat off.’ 

‘Ido not wonder you have not been 
happy to-day. You have not acted ina 
way to be happy.’ 

‘Ido not see how I could have acted 
in any other way.’ 

‘In the first place, when you went into 
the school-house, you could have taken up 
the basket, and put it in its place, if you 
had felt disposed to do so, could you not?’ 

‘Yes sir, but I did not wish to, because 
he would not let me play ball.’ 

‘I know you did not. You did not wish 
to return good for evil. If you had done 
so—if you had taken up the basket because 
he had not treated you kindly, all the oth- 
er troubles of the day would have been 
avoided. The boys would not have been 
prejudiced against you, and you would not 
have become angry, as you must have 
been when you attempted to throw his hat 
upon the ground. It would have cost you 
an effort, and perhaps a difficult one, to 
return good for evil to Hiram, yet it would 
have been less painful than the feelings 
you have suffered in the course of the day. 
Now I will tell you how you might have 
passed a happy day. When he refused to 
let you play, you should have resolved 
that you would not be vexed by him; you 
should have gone into the school-house, 
and when you saw the basket, should have 
taken it up carefully, put it in its proper 
place, and should have said nothing about 
it, for our good deeds ought never to be 
told of by ourselves. You should have 
appeared pleasant to Hiram—just as pleas- 
ant as if he had invited you to play with 
him. If you had done so, do you not 
think you would have passed a happy 
day ?” 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘By thus returning good for evil, you 
will sooner or later conquer your eriemies, 
and you at once put it out of their power 
to make you unhappy. You will be on 
good terms with your own conscience, and 
besides, there is a feeling of happiness in 
the very act of returning good for evil. 
That is a blessed rule of the Saviour, 
‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use and 
persecute yon.’ If we-only follow this 
rule, none can render us unhappy.” 

{ Mothers’ Magazine. 


Morality. 
DANGEROUS SPORT. 


An alarm of fire was given in this vil- 
lage, about two o’clock, Sabbath morning, 
June tenth, and proved to be in one of the 
College buildings. About twelve o’clock, 
an explosion was heard: a squib was 
thrown in the bed room of some students, 
to frighten them. It happened that both 
of the occupants of the room were absent 
from the town that night. The squib, 
being a large one prepared for the purpose, 
scattered the fire through the room, and 
communicated to the bed. The fire was 
discovered just in season to save the 
building. 

Such sport we call dangerous. Had 
not the fire been seasonably extinguished, 
it seems hardly possible that any of the 
College buildings could have escaped con- 
flagration. 

How foolish it is, for young persons to 
play such pranks as may result in immense 
damage to others, and occasion deep anx- 
iety and regret to themselves, in subse- 
quent life. 

Another equally dangerous amusement 
was tried still more recently. A piece of 
cloth saturated with burning fluid, was tied 
to the extremity of a dog, and then set on 
fire. The dog, seeing an unusual light 
behind him, started away as fast as legs 
could carry him, ran across the common, 
took to the street towards Norwich bridge, 
but as the river was too distant for his 
purposes, turned into Prof. Haddock’s 
woodshed adjoining his honse, set it on 
fire in several places; but finding no re- 
lief from his smarting pain, he passed into 
the street again, and attempted to’ take 
refuge in a stable in the rear of the Ton- 














tine, and in the most combustible part of 
the village; but was prevented. 

Such amusements may gratify empty 
minds; but a moment’s reflection would 
teach them, that it is cruelty not to be tol- 
erated. Ifthe pain were nothing to the 
dog, the burning of a dwelling house, 
which in this case narrowly escaped, is 
cruelty indeed. True, no such intention 
was entertained by the persons who dress- 
ed the dog in his flaming garment, but the 
consequences were nearly as fatal, as if the 
deed were done with “ malice propense.” 














Natural History. 
ENCOUNTER WITH A SERPENT. 


A South American adventure, attended with 
some personal danger, is recorded by a mili- 
tary correspondent of the Edinburgh Gazette : 





“This gentleman was at the time re- 
siding with a friend in British Guiana, and 
employing himself chiefly in shooting, and 
fishing in a neighboring river. One sultry 
day, tired with unsuccessful sport, he threw 
his lines, and drew his canoe to the riv- 
er’s edge, for the purpose of refreshing 
himself in the water. Having done so, he 
stretched himself, half-dressed on the 
benches of his boat, with his gun at his 
head loaded for a shot, if a chance should 
oceur, In this position he fell asleep. ‘I 
know not how long I may have slept,’ he 
continues, ‘but I was roused from my 
slumber by a curious sensation, as if some 
animal were licking my foot. In that state 
of half-stupor, felt after immediately wak- 
ing from my sleep, I cast my eyes down- 
ward, and never, till my dying day, shall 
I forget the thrill of horror that passed 
through my frame, on perceiving the neck 
and head of a monstrous serpent, covering 
my foot with saliva, preparing, as immedi- 
ately flashed upon my mind, to commenc- 
ing the process of swallowing it. I had 
faced death in many shapes—on the ocean— 
on the battle field—but never till that mo- 
ment had I conceived he would approach 
me in a guise so terrible. I instinctively 
grasped my gun, which was lying loaded 
beside me. ‘The reptile, ‘apparently dis- 
turbed by my motion, (I conceive it had 


for a dead carcass,) drew its head below 
thelevel ofthe canoe. Ihad just sufficient 
time to raise myself half up, pointing the 
muzzle of my piece in the direction of the 
serpent, when its head and neck again ap- 
peared moving backwards and forwards, as 
if in search of the object it had lost. The 
muzzle of my gun was within a yard or two 
of it; I fired, and it received the shot in 
its head. Rearing up part of its body into 
the air with a horrible hiss, which made 
my blood run cold—and by its contortions 
displaying to my sight great part of its 
enormous bulk, which had hitherto escap- 
ed my notice—it seemed ready to throw 
itself upon me, and to embrace me in its 
monstrous coils. Dropping my gun, by a 
single stroke of the paddles, I made the 
canoe shoot up the stream out of his reach. 
Just as I was escaping, I could observe 
that the shot had taken effect, for blood 
was beginning to drop from itshead. But 
the wound appeared rather to have enrag- 
ed than subdued him. Unfortunately, all 
my shot was expended, otherwise I would 
most certainly, at a respectable distance, 
have given him a salutation of the same 
kind as I had just bestowed. All that I 
have described, passed in a much shorter 
time than I have taken up in recounting it. 
“As I went up the stream with all the 
velocity I could impart to the canoe, I heard 
the reeds, among which the animal was ap- 
parently taking refuge, crashing under its 
weight. I never once thought of the lines 
had left; but hurrying as fast as the ca- 
noe would go through the water, I was not 
long in reaching the landing-place below 
my friend’s house. Hastily mooring the 
canoe, I jumped ashore, and hurried up 
to the house, where you may be certain 
I lost no time in communicating the al- 
most miraculous escape I had made, and 
the wound I had inflicted on the animal. 
‘In that case,’ said Mr. H., ‘it cannot es- 
cape; we must immediately go in search 
of it;’ and instantly summoning Cesar 
(a black servant,) he told him to get the 
guns ready, and to bring two of his fellows 
with him. We were soon seated in the 
canoes, and gliding down the stream as 





; fast as a couple of pairs of brawny arms 


previously, from my inertness, taken me | 





could urge us. Ina short time we reach- 
ed the spot where my adventure had hap- 
pened. The small part of the bank not 
covered with reeds, bore, from its sanguine 
hue, evident proof that the wound the an- 
imal had received could not have been 
slight. Exactly opposite this, the reeds 
were crushed and broken, and a sort of 
passage was formed among them, so wide, 
that a man could with little difficulty en- 
ter. We listened attentively, in order to 
hear if there was any noise which might 
direct us to our enemy. No sound, how- 
ever, was heard. One of the negroes en- 
tered first, clearing with his bill hook what 
ever obstructed our way. He was follow- 
ed by Mr. H. and me with our guns; 
while Cesar and his fellow servant brought 
up the rear. The reeds were in general 
nearly double our height, and at the same 
time pretty close. However, we easily 
made our way through them, partly assist- 
ed by the track which the serpent had ev- 
idently made. : 

‘“* We had penetrated I should suppose, 
about thirty yards, when the fellow who 
wasin advance, gave the alarm that we 
were close upon the animal. Mr. H. or- 
dered him behind, and advancing along 
with me, we saw through the reeds part 
of the body of the monster coiled up, and 
part of it stretched out; but owing to their 
thickness, its head was invisible. Dis- 
turbed, and apparently irritated by our ap- 
proach, it appeared, from its movements, 
about to turn and assail us. We had our 
guns ready, and just as we caught a glimpse 
of its head, we fired, both of us almost at 
the same moment. It fell, hissing and rol- 
ling itself into a variety of contortions. 
Even yet it was dangerous to approach it. 
But Cesar, who seemed to possess a great 
deal of coolness and audacity, motioning 
his master and me not to fire again in the 
direction of the animal, forced a way 
through the reeds at one side, and, mak- 
ing a kind of circuit, came in before it, and 
succeeded in hitting it a violent blow, which 
completely stunned it; and a few repeti- 
tions of this gave us the victory. On 
measuring it, we found it to be nearly for- 
ty feet in length, and of proportional 
thickness.” 








Religion. 
AN INDIAN’S GIFT TO CHRIST. 


In a portion of the southern territory 
from which the red man has now been 
driven, I once attended a large protracted 
meeting held in the wild forest. The 
theme on which the preacher dwelt, and 
which he illustrated with surpassing beau- 
ty and grandeur, was “Christ and him 
crucified.” He spoke of the good Shep- 
herd who came into the world to seek and 
to save the lost. He told how this Sa- 
viour met the rude buffetings of the heart- 
less soldiers. He drew a picture of Geth- 
semane and the unbefriended Stranger who 
wept there. He pointed to him as he 
hung bleeding upon the cross. 

The congregation wept. Soon there 
was a slight movement in the assembly, 
and a tall son of the forest, with tears on 
his red cheeks, approached the pulpit and 
said, ‘‘ Did Jesus die for me—die for poor 
Indian? Me have no lands to give to Je- 
sus, the white man take them away; me 
give him my dog and my rifle.” The 
minister told him Jesus could not accept 
those gifts. ‘‘Me give Jesus my dog, my 
rifle, and my blanket; poor Indian, he got 
no more to give—he give Jesus all.’’ The 
minister replied, that Christ could not ac- 
cept them. The poor, ignorant, but gen- 
erous child of the forest bent his head in 
sorrow, and meditated. He raised his no- 
ble brow once more, and fixed his eye on 
the preacher, while he sobbed out, “ Here 
is poor Indian, will Jesus have him?” <A 
thrill of unutterable joy ran through the 
souls of minister and people as this fierce 
son of the wilderness now sat, in his right 
mind, at the feet of Jesus. The Spirit had 
done his work, and he who had been so 
poor, received the earnest of an inheritance 
which will not fade when the diadems of 
earth shall have mouldered forever. 

[Am. Messenger. 


A CHILD’S PRAYER ANSWERED. 

Prayers are often,answered at the pres- 
ent day. A Sunday School scholar in 
Yorkshire, England, heard a minister say, 
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‘‘ that prayerless persons would not go to 
heaven.” It deeply impressed her mind. 
When she returned home, she repeated it 
to her mother, and added, ‘‘ mother, you 
never pray.” ‘I cannot pray,” was the re- 
ply. ‘Yes, you can pray.” “TI tell you 
Icannot pray,” answered the mother angri- 
ly. .“ Then, mother, I'll pray for you.” 
She knelt down, and prayed, “O Lord, 
forgive my mother, and save her from 
swearing. O Lord, forgive my father, and 
keep him from getting drunk.” The fa- 
ther who was then at a tavern drinking, 
came home immediately, and finding his 
daughter in the act of praying for him and 
his wife, his mind was deeply impressed. 
The conduct of the little girl was the means 
of the hopeful conversion of her parents. 


Gditorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


DESCRIPTION OF A STORM. 


The Storm King is seated upon his throne 
in the north, waiting for the approach of his 
forces, the clouds. They are coming from 
South, East, West. The order for assembling 
ran thus: 


“ Whereas many of the inhabitants of earth, 
headed by Prof. Espy, have imagined that 
storms can be produced by the smoke arising 
from large fires which they shall kindle on some 
elevated place, and by this assumption of pow- 
er, have endeavored, and are still endeavoring, 
to usurp our authority, it is our sovereign will 
and pleasure, that these conspirators should be 
brought tocondign punishment. We therefore 
depute you, our brave army, to visit upon them 
our just indignation. We wish the several 
divisions of the army commanded by Gener- 
als Rain, Wind and Electricity, to follow their 
leaders whereever they go. If possible, move 
unitedly, but if your Generals think that it is ad- 
visable to charge singly, you have my permis- 
sion soto do. In one of my visits to earth, not 
lately, however, for I am too old to travel much, 
I heard the dwellers in that place use an ex- 
pression like the following: “In Union, is 
strength,” remembering this, present an un- 
broken front to the enemy, and Victory will 
crown you with success,” 

Given under our hand and seal, 
This 6th day of August, 1849. 

Gen. Eolus, Secretary. Rex. 

And now see this brave army assembled, to 
hear the mandate of their Sovereign read. 
The first part of it, treating of the vile conspi- 
racy which had been formed, was received 
with groans and a great patter of the raindrops, 
who said that though they were small in size, 
their name was “Legion,” and they begged 
leave to remark that they perfectly agreed 
with their Sovereign, that these vile conspira- 
tors ought immediately to be attacked and to 
be taught by experience, that the Storm King 
was not one to be offended with impunity. 
Mere mortals like them to undertake the over- 
throw of a kingdom which had stood for‘ thous- 
ands of years, the idea was preposterous. 
General Eolus spoke in the name of his forces, 
and said that each division under his command, 
“The Zephyr,” “The Whirlwind,” &c. &c., 
was anxiously waiting for the order to move, 
and he must say that he partook of their ardor 
and impatience. General Electricity said he 
agreed with his distinguished brother officer 
in every thing, and would say nothing further 
on the occasion, except, “Let the contest com- 
mence now.” As all seem to agree that “ De- 
lay is dangerous,” the order to advance is giv- 
en. Gen. Eolus leads the van of the army, 
and is followed by Generals Electricity and 
Rain. 

Now let us turn to the sublunary sphere for 
awhile. The forces of Gen, Eolus are very 
busy in the streets and roads of Philadelphia, 
the dust flies in all directions, blinding the 
eyes of the poor pedestrians. Not content 
with this exploit, they make sad havoc with the 
clothes hung on the lines, some of which seem 
disposed to go over to the enemy, (more cor- 
rectly speaking, up to the enemy,) but they 
fear the traitor’s fate, and return to earth. 
Gen. Eolus, at the head of his bravest troop 
searches earnestly for Prof. Espy. The forces 
have attacked many who resembled him, caus- 
ing the assaulted ones to wonder why they are 
more favored than others, who move along 
without being disturbed in the least, while 

















they are veering to every point of the compass, 
and describing various orbits elliptical, circu- 
lar, &c., round a lamp post, which they had 
taken hold of to steady themselves. Eolus 
withdraws his forces for a time, in hopes that 
the apparent calm will attract many from the 
places where they have taken refuge, and that 
amongst them will be found the object of their 
search. Here and there ashop door is cau- 
tiously opened, and an anxious face peers out, 
another one is seen looking sadly from some 
dark alley, but as soon as visible, they are as- 
sailed with rude blasts on every side, and they 
are glad toturn in any direction but homeward. 
Ah, cruel Eolus! think how much misery you 
are causing. Children in distant homes are 
looking for the return of their parents. Let 
them return. Relent. They never did you 
any harm, and would not injure you if they 
could. But Eolus steels his heart, and cries, 
“My brave soldiers, you have done well, but 
you can do no more now. The windows and 
doors are all shut, and there is no one in the 
streets. Now is the time for Gen. Electricity 
to come forward. With his sharp eye, he can 
see into the houses, can spy out Espy, and 
bring his evil deeds tolight.” Gen. Electrici- 
ty, with his officers, Thunder and Lightning, 
leads his forces to the contest. Lightning looks 
into every window, seeking for Espy, but he is 
nowhere to be found. How many. innocent 
suffer for the guilty. Maidens, childhood and 
old age, all shrink terrified from the bright flash 
of the eye of Lightning. But the guilty cause 
of all this turmoil, where is he? Echo an- 
swers, “where.” But I will tell you a secret 
here in this darkened room, where neither 
wind, lightning nor rain can enter, else [ would 
not dare even to whisper in lowest tones, the 
communication I have to make; Prof. Espy 
has escaped; he saw the clouds gathering, 
and his guilty conscience told him they were 
assembling for his punishment, and like a cow- 
ard he fled. Rain pours his forces. The rain 
drops fall by myriads on the earth, but they 
cannot rout him from his hiding place. And 
now the brave Generals, the commanders of 
these several forces call a council of war. 
They do not wish to return to their King to tell 
him that they have been defeated, but what 
can they do by remaining here? Gen. Rain 
suggests that it cannot be called a defeat, for 
they have not been opposed, the enemy fled 
before attacked, and by this act showed con- 
clusively to his mind at least, that he is a dis- 
honorable enemy, and as such is not a worthy 
opponent of their army, whose deeds of valor 
have filled the world with admiration. This 
speech of Gen. Rain’s is received with great 
applause by the officers, and they decide upon 
immediately returning to their Sovereign. 
They now start for: Northland, where their 
King waits to receive them. As they enter the 
palace yard, the body that had remained be- 
hind as a reserve corps, greets them with 
songs of triumph, and escorts them to their 
King, who listens to their account of the cow- 
ardice of the enemy with rage and contempt 
depicted on his visage. Now he speaks “of 
the earth, earthly ;” says he, “all his desires 
and ideas, mean, cowardly. I will forget him, 
and think ofa pleasanter subject, the bravery 
you have all manifested. You deserve my 
highest encomiums. I respect, I esteem you. 
Can Isay more? You shall be honored with 
a triumph that in magnificence, shall excel.all 
other triumphs. And now farewell. May suc- 
cess ever attend your arms, till having subdued 
all your enemies, you may throw aside your 
weapons, and never be obliged to descend to 
the dull earth again, with its duller, cowardly 
inhabitants.” Exsrz Gray. 
Philadelphia, August 6, 1849. 








Dariety. 


“ANSWER A FOOL ACCORDING TO HIS. 
FOLLY” 





During the month of Nov. 1843, the writer 


was travelling in one of the night trains from 
Albany to Utica. The weather being very 
cold, the passengers gathered as closely as pos- 


sible around the stove. Among the number 
thus brought into juxtaposition, were a clergy- 
man and anatheist; and as the latter was very 
loquacious, he soon engaged the minister in a 
controversy touching the relative merits of their 
respective systems, They soon became much 
excited, and thus continued to dispute, to the 
great annoyance of all present, until long after 
midnight, although often requested to desist, 





and though it had been especially urged upon 
the clergyman that he “ was casting pearls be- 
fore swine.” 

In answer to an inquiry of the reverend 
gentleman, ‘as to what would be man’s condi- 
tion after death, the atheist replied, “ Man is 
like a pig; when he dieg, that is the end of 
him!” As the minister was about to reply, a 
red-faced Irish woman atthe end of the car 
sprang up, the natural red of her face glowing 
more intensely with passion and the light of 
the lamp falling directly upon it, and addres- 
sing the clergyman in a voice peculiarly start- 
ling and humorous from its impassioned tones 
and the richness of its, brogue, exclaimed, 
“Arrah, now, will ye not let the baste alone ; has 
he not said he’s a via? and the more you 
his leg, the louder he'll squale!” The effect 
upon all was electric; the clergyman was 
humbled, and apologized for his thoughtless- 
ness and folly. But upon the atheist it was 
perfectly stunning; he had been “ answered 
according to his folly,” and confounded with 
his own argument by an illiterate Irish woman. 
God had evidently used the “foolish to con- 
found the wise ;” and while he remained in the 
car he was literally speechless, and he seized 
the first opportunity and left, although he had 
paid his passage through to Utica. 

[American Messenger. 


—_———_— 


A MOTHER’S WHIM. 


A certain lady had a child which she never 
allowed to be contradicted, for fear it would 
make him sick. Relatives, friends, and even 
husband, told her she would spoil the child, but 
all was of no avail. One day she heard him 
screaming with anger in the garden. At the 
moment she ran and ascertained the cause to 
be that the servant had refused to give him 
something he wanted. ‘ You impertinent crea- 
ture, (said the mother to the servant,) not to 
give the child what he wants !’ 

‘By my troth, (said the girl,)he may cry till 
morning, and he'll not get it.’ 

Enraged beyond bounds at this reply, the la- 
dy ran for her husband to chastise the saucy 
servant. The husband, who was as weak as 
his wife, cried out to the servant, ‘ You inso- 
lent creature, do you have the impudence to 
disobey your mistress ?” 

‘It is true, sir, [did notobey her. The child 
has been crying for the moon, which he sees 
reflected in the fountain. I could not give it 
to him, though commanded by the mistress. 
Perhaps she can do it. 

A general laugh ensued, in which the lady 
despite her anger, joined. It was a good les- 
son for her. 

—— 


AMERICAN INQUISITIVENESS. 


On leaving Boston, a fellow traveller, we 
are told, as if determined that nothing should 
surprise us, related many diverting anecdotes 
to illustrate the inquisitive turn of his country- 
men. Among other stories he gave a lively 
description of a New Englander, who was seat- 
ed by a reserved companion in a railway-car, 
and who, by way of beginning a conversation, 
said “Are you a bachelor?” To whom the 
other replied drily, “No, I amnot.” “You are 
ainarried man?” continued he. “No, I am 
not.” “Then you must be a widower?” “No 
Iam not.” Here there was a short pause ; but 
the undaunted querist returned to the charge, 
observing, “ If you are neither a bachelor, nor 
a married man, nor a widower, what in the 
world can you be?” “If you must know,” 
said the other, “I ama divorced man!” Anoth- 
er story told me by the same friend, was that 
a gentleman being asked, ina stage coach, how 
he had lost his leg, made his fellow-travellers 
promise that ifhe told them they would put no 
more questions on the subject. He then said, 
“Tt was bitten off.” To have thus precluded 
them for the rest of a long journey from asking 
how it was bitten off, was a truly ingenious 
method of putting impertinent curiosity on the 
rack.—Lzyell’s Second Visit to the United States. 


—_— 


NEVER MURMUR. 


The Boston Transcript tells a story of a poor 
man who stepped into the second class cars of 
the train going into Boston on Saturday, and 
who was rejected by the conductor, because he 
had not a quarter of a dollar to pay his fare, 
and was left to pursue his way on foot. As he 
trudged along he revolved harsh thoughts in 
his mind at what seemed the disfavor of Prov- 
dence, and the cruelty and injustice of his fel- 
low men, until on turning an angle in the track, 
he saw the cars at a stand still and hurrying 
to the spot, beheld the car from which he 
had been thrust, dashed to pieces, and the mu- 
tilated and disfigured bodies of his fellow pas- 
sengers scattered on the ground. The poor 
man’s heart ceased its murmuring, and he 
could have taken the conductor’s hand, and 
blessed him as the instrument of Providence 
in saving him from a frightful death. He left 
the scene “a wiser and better man.” 


—_—~—— 


THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 


Madame Letitia had the greatest power over 
Napoleon, who tenderly loved her. This jsu- 
perior woman devoted herself to the education 
of her children with a zeal as remarkable for 
its rare judiciousness, as for its devotedness. 
To great good sense, and an elevated mind, 
she united extraordinary energy of character. 





Resigned in misfortune, prosperity never daz. 
zled her. In the midst of the triumphs of Na. 
poleon, when her children were dividing 
amongst themselves, the thrones of Europe 
she let fall this characteristic expression: 
“ Who knows but that one day I may be oblig. 
ed to give bread to all these kings ?” 
———=————— 


A TOUCHING FACT. 


Passing up the street the other day, we dis. 
covered a crowd of boys, from twelve to fifteey 
years of age, engaged in conversation with on 
of the Assamese youths who had just arrived 
in our city. And what do you think, reader 
was the subject of their conversation? It was 
this. That Eastern boy, but lately an igno. 
rant and degraded heathen, was entreating the 
boys of Portland to give up the habit of smpk. 
ing cigars! telling them that he was temperat, 
in all things and wished them to be so. The 
boys looked exceedingly embarrassed to r. 
ceive a rebuke from such a source, and may jt 
not be hoped that it was not administered jy 
vain. [Zion’s Advocate, 

——@—__—_ 


“T DID NOT THINK” 


The Portsmouth Journal says that two boys 
went into a store in that town, and looked g 
some knives; when they left, a knife was mis. 
sing. The thoughtless boy had some salutary 
reflections before the next morning, as is shown 
by the fact that the knife was thrown into the 
store by a boy who passed so rapidly that he 
could not be recognized. With the knife was 
a billet which ran thus :-—* Mr. Abbey,—I did 
not think a moment, |.st night, when I took 
this knife from your store. Please forgive me,” 

> , 


AN AFFECTIONATE GOBBLER. 


A friend who has been very successful in 
raising poultry, states that a turkey of his re. 
cently hada large brood, and then suddenly 
deceased. The old turkey cock, immediately 
upon her demise, took charge of her young 
family, conducting them abroad in the day 
time, and at night sheltering them under his 
wings with all the care of a mother. The 
widowed gentleman with the red gills, is inall 
respects a pattern of kindness and affection, 
not often seen among the descendants of the 
Turkey line. Courier. 

eo 


TAKE EXERCISE, LADIES. 


The London correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer, says:—“' The way English l- 
dies live in the open air, the daily fatigue they 
endure, and the pleasure they find in it, would 
astonish some of the delicate dames near you; 
not more, however, than the healthy feelings 
and good looks they reap from it would.” 

—_——~@——— 

Proranity is a mark of low breeding. Show 
us the man who commands the best respect; 
an oath never trembles on his tongue. Read 
the catalogue of crime. Inquire the character 
of those who depart from virtue; without an 
exception you will find them to be profane. 
Think of this, and let not a vile word disgrace 
you. 








Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO A SNOW-BIRD, 
THAT CAME ON BOARD THE Uncas, Fp. 234, 
1847, Lat. about 57 deg. S., Long. 74 W. 


Welcome, welcome, little stranger, 
Welcome to our floating home ! 

O’er the ocean wide, a rariger, 
Longer now thou need’st not roam. 


Sure thy little wings are weary, 
And thy downy breast is chill: 
Leave the billows cold and dreary ; 

In our cabin, all is still. 
Long I’ve looked onsky and ocean ; 
And thy image glads my eye; 
Fills me with a strong emotion, 
Tell me, Stranger, is home nigh? 


Oft around my Mother’s dwelling, . 
: : a free, 








When the snow fell light an 
Have I heard thy kindred telling, 
The sweet tale of “ Chick-a-dee.” 


But thou’rt silent, downy rover, 

And thou bring’st no news to me; 
Canst thou not forget thy lover, 

And once sing me “ Chick-a-dee ?” 


Silent still? then silent teach me 
Not to murmur or repine : 

He who in thy wanderings watched thee, 
Still will have an eye on mine. 


Should He please, once more we’ll wander, 
Where our feet were used to stray ; 

Gaze once more on home and loved ones, 
O’er the billows far away. 


Stay thee, little rover, stay thee :-— 
0, thou’rt gone to soar on high: 
Thus my thoughts should upward bear me, 
To the scenes beyond the sky. 


Then should Ocean make x | pillow, 
Or a foreign land my tomb ; 

I should mount above the billow, 
To my loving Saviour’s home. J. B. & 
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